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OLD SAMPLERS 

In studying the history of the Sampler we find that it served a double 
purpose, in teaching the alphabet and numerals, and also needle work, as 
applied to ornamentation. Text books devoted to these subjects were scarce, 
so that in marking linens and napery the sampler could be passed from one to 




UNFINISHED SAMPLER DATED 1634 



another. It bore a relationship to the little horn-book or primer, which 
served the same purpose, in a measure. The latter was in the shape of a hand 
mirror or "battledore," with the printed alphabet, numerals, pictures and verses 
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EARLY SAMPLER, OF OVAL FORM 

through generations. The silk with which it was 
worked retains the colors as fresh and bright as if 
wrought but yesterday. 

Most of the earlier samplers were of coarse or 
fine handspun linen, long and narrow in shape, with 
designs scattered irregularly over the surface, and 
rows of what afterwards developed into borders in 
the eighteenth century, with lace and knot stitches, 
often at the top or bottom. There were two kinds of 
lace stitches, double cut work, or punto-tagliato, in 
which both warp and woof were removed, and punto 
tirato, in which the threads were drawn. 

The unfinished sampler, dated 1634, here shown, 
has no especial characteristics, but is interesting as 
being the oldest in any Museum or private collection, 
so far as is known, although we read of earlier ones 
having been worked. The oval-shaped specimen is 
lacking in numerals. Adam and Eve are standing 
under the Tree of Knowledge. The serpent is 
coiled around the trunk. Figures, flowers and a 
house are shown, accompanied by a verse. 

Several different stitches were used in needle 
work. The cross stitch was employed in working 
designs and quotations, while bird's eye or eyelet, 



on the face, which was 
covered with a sheet of 
horn for protection, fast- 
ened on with nails, with 
a hole in the handle for 
a string to pass through, 
so that it could be 
attached to the girdle. 
Few of these are extant, 
while the sampler, be- 
cause of its association 
and less perishable ma- 
terial, has survived 




GERMAN SAMPLER, DATED 1793 
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satin stitch, or tent stitch, were used for the alphabet and numerals. Besides 
these were tapestry or Gobelin, Irish, German, purl and raised stitches. John 
Taylor, the Water Poet, in 1604, gives a great variety of other stitches, 
with their uses. In the map samplers, for teaching geography, a chain stitch 
was employed. The long sampler of coarse homespun linen, here figured, is 
dated 1793. It bears the initials ARR, partly enclosed in a wreath with 
a crown above. The Germans rarely worked their full names, and from the 
religious character of this example it is evidently of that nationality. A 




INSCRIBED SAMPLER, 1775 

weeping figure stands at either side of the Cross where Christ hangs crucified, 
accompanied by the usual sacred emblems, the ladder, scourge, sponge, nails, 
tweezers and crown of thorns. A woman is seated near by spinning, with a 
distaff and rock in her hands. 

The next sampler shown, with a border enclosing the work, illustrates 
a style which had become more decorative in the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century. The rows of conventionalized flowers were developed into borders. 
The strawberry, pink, tulips, honeysuckle and other flowers can be recognized. 
This was the work of Ann Rowley in 1775. It has the Lord's Prayer para- 
phrased in verse, with other quotations, such as : 

" For God doth say that to old and young 
The first step to virtue is to bridle the tongue." 
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Children of tender years would work the most morbid sentiments into these 
samplers, some of them when only seven, or a few years older. Of course, in 
a school one sampler would be used by many, so that it is to be hoped they 
could hardly feel the significance of the sad mottoes wrought by them. 




SAMPLER OF DRAWN WORK, 1790 

In the next illustration we see a good example of drawn work, punto 
tirato. The embroidery is perfect in every detail, executed on the finest linen 
by Elizabeth Lehman in 1790, when only twelve years of age. This has been 
preserved with great care, as is evident. 

Schools also taught darned work, another form of embroidery, in both 
plain and damask patterns, sometimes by passing the thread in and out of the 
material and again by cutting a hole to work over. 

The sampler with a border of white roses and carnations in satin stitch is 
of a different character from the others, containing the family record of 
births and deaths of the Down family, worked by Mary Down in 1826, with the 
sentimental inscription, 

" When I am dead and in my grave 
And all my bones are rotten, 
When this you see remember me 
Or I shall be forgotten." 
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By the nineteenth century, the sampler had begun to degenerate, and 
gradually cotton and Penelope canvas took the place of homespun linen, tammy 




SAMPLER WITH BORDER IN SATIN STITCH, 1826 

cloth, canary canvas and bolting cloth, the latter a fine woolen gauze, used also 
for bolting flour or meal. Berlin patterns also helped in the downfall of the 
sampler and pictures worked in coarse zephyrs had, by the middle of the 
nineteenth century, almost entirely taken its place to such an extent that the 
original purpose was forgotten. 

The illustrations are made from examples exhibited in this Museum. 

Sarah S. Frishmuth. 




